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the apprehending of the, infinitude a* such, 
is for us or in itself. The exposition of 
its comprehension belongs to science; but 
the consciousness, as it possesses this com- 
prehension, immediately again makes its 
appearance as a proper form or new shape 
of consciousness which does not recognize 
in the preceding its essence, but takes it 
for something entirely different. Thus 
while this comprehension of infinitude 
is its object, it is thus consciousness of the 
distinction as a distinction which is just as 
much immediately .cancelled; it is for itself 
the distinguishing of the Undistinguished, or 
self-consciousness. 1 distinguish myself from 
myself, and it is in this immediately for me 
that this Distinguished is not distinguished. 
I, the Homonymous, repel myself from my- 
self; but this Distinguished, this which has 
been posited unlike, is immediately, while it 
is distinct, no distinction for me. The con- 
sciousness of another, of an object in general, 
is itself necessary self-consciousness, being 
reflected into itself, consciousness of itself in 
its other being. The necessary progress from 
the forms of consciousness hitherto consider- 
ed, whose truth was a thing different from 
themselves, expresses precisely this: that 
not merely is the consciousness of a thing 
possible for self-consciousness, but that this 
latter alone is the truth of the mentioned 
forms. But this truth is only extant for us 
not as yet for the consciousness. The self- 
consciousness has first become for itself, not 
yet as unity with the consciousness in 
general. 

We see that in the Internal of the phenom- 
enon the understanding experiences in truth 
nothing else than the phenomenon itself, 
not, however, as it is the play of forces, but 



the same in its absolute universal moments, 
and their activity, and in point of fact only 
itself. Elevated above Perception, conscious- 
ness manifests itself uniteu with the super- 
sensuous through the middle term of Phe- 
nomenon, through which it looks into this 
background. 

[p. 126] The two extremes, the one the 
pure Internal, the other the Internal (under- 
standing) which looks into this pure Inter- 
nal, have become now identified, and they 
as extremes as well as the middle term, as 
something different from them, have van- 
ished. This curtain lias, therefore, been 
removed from before the Internal and the 
looking of the Internal into the Internal is 
extant; the looking of the undistinguished 
Homonymous which repels itself, posits 
itself as distinguished Internal, but for 
which, at the same time, the indistinguisha- 
bleuess of both immediately is— the self-con- 
sciousness. It is obvious that behind the 
so-called curtain which was to cover up the 
Internal, there is nothing to be seen if we do 
not ourselves go behind it, not only in order 
that something be seen, but that something 
be behind it which can be seen. But it is at 
the same time also obvious that it is impossi- 
ble to go behind it without some ceremony, 
for this knowing what the truth of the con- 
ception of the phenomenon and its Internal 
is. is itself only the result of a fully develop- 
ed activity through which the modes of 
consciousness, opinion, perception, and under- 
standing, vanish; and it will also adduce 
itself that the recognition of that which the 
consciousness knows while it knows itself, 
requires still further detail, an exposition of 
which remains to be given. 



THE "SINFONfA ER6ICA." 

[Bead before the St. Louis Art Society, December, 1^68, by Cbs. L. BtnlfATS] 



The " Sinfonia Erdica" is the third sym- 
phony written by Beethoven, but the first 
hi which the great maestro abandoned the 
old style of Haydn and Mozart, and where- 
in he followed exclusively— In matter and 
form-^the inspirations of his own great ge- 
nius. With this symphony Beethoven, in 
16 



fact, abandoned every particular style, and 
did not even establish a new one; but his 
full-grown genius henceforth objectified it- 
self upon the various stages of its own devel- 
opment, and, without precisely intending to 
represent anything in particular, he revealed 
himself in his creations, leaving to the world 
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the image of one of the most powerful and 
richest souls that ever breathed in a human 
frame. 

The Sinfonia Erdica was written in the fall 
of 1803, and finished during the first months 
of 1804. It was originally dedicated to Gen- 
eral Bonaparte, at the time when he was 
first Consul for life. Beethoven had it cop- 
ied and bound, and he wrote with bis own 
hand 

"BONAPARTE" 

on the top of the first page, and 

"LUIGI VAN BKBTHOVEN" 

at the foot of it. " Not one word besides," 
says Mr. Ries, his favorite disciple. The 
work was to be forwarded to the first Con- 
sul by the French ambassador at Vienna, 
when the news arrived that Bonaparte in- 
tended to make himself Emperor. When 
Beethoven heard of this, he tore in pieces 
the title-page with his inscription, threw the 
fragments on the floor with savage impre- 
cations against the despot, and for many 
weeks refused to show the piece to any of his 
friends ; but a few months afterwards it was 
performed at the residence of Prince Lob- 
kowitz. To Napoleon there was no longer 
any allusion. It appeared in print under 
the title, " Sinfonia a-dica, composta per fes- 
teggiate il sovenire di un grand uomo," and 
was dedicated to Prince Lobkowitz. The 
symphony originally had only three parts: 
the Allegro eon brio, a Scherzo, and the last 
movement, an Allegro molto, which termin- 
ates with a short Presto. When Bonaparte 
had ascended the throne, he seemed as one 
dead to the great musician, and he com- 
posed the Marcia funebre, inserting it as 
the second part, and an Adagio assai into 
the symphony. When the news of the 
despot's death reached Beethoven, he said 
that seventeen years ago he had composed 
the music for this event! 

This, iu short, is the external history of 
the origin and the completion of the Heroic 
Symphony. When I first heard that Bee- 
thoven had so admired Napoleon Bonaparte 
as to dedicate to hiin this stupendous musi- 
cal composition, I called to mind the enthu- 
siasm with which my father used to speak 
of his old general, and I instantaneously 
seized the connection between those two 
giants among men. Though endowed with 
a very warm heart, my father did not be- 
come enthusiastic about many things. He 
belonged to what the younger generation 



(in which I also counted myself) used to call 
the good Kantian school — a school which 
gave so many massive characters to Germa- 
ny, men of generous instincts and of great 
integrity, who fulfilled all their duties as 
subjects, but who, precisely because they 
complied even with very hard obligations, 
thought themselves the better entitled to 
criticise, from the standpoint of reason and 
morality, the condition imposed on them by 
a higher force. And yet, when he spoke of 
Napoleon, he seemed to forget altogether 
the ordinary categories under which he 
would have judged the actions of other 
common mortals. The standard by which 
he would have rated the proudest historical 
character, seemed still insufficient to him to 
measure the grandeur of this giant among 
all the great men of his epoch. In my whole 
vocabulary I can find nothing like the ex- 
pressions which he would use in speaking 
of Napoleon. He had an exceptional lan- 
guage for him, just as if the whole mechan- 
ism of his ordinary thinking gave way and 
made room for a peculiar mode of reason- 
ing, by which anything which related to the 
great captain must be treated. 

A genius like Beethoven evidently stood 
many degrees nearer to the stupendous ca- 
pacity of Bonaparte than a man of the intel- 
lectual force of my father; but the difference 
between the activity of the two great men 
was still so enormous, and the fields upon 
which they exerted their capacity so widely 
separate from each other, that the admira- 
tion of Beethoven for Bonaparte had a suffi- 
ciently explicable basis. Never before had 
any single man used so powerful levers in 
the accomplishment of his destiny, and never 
was there a seemingly greater purpose to 
be carried out than the one which was be- 
lieved to be that of Bonaparte. By almost 
all the Germans of culture of the epoch of 
the consulate, Bonaparte was regarded as 
the embodiment of Democracy. They 
looked upon him as if it were his destiny to 
carry the ideas of the French revolution over 
the whole globe. Liberty and the victories 
of Bonaparte were synonymous terms in the 
understanding of many of the best men ; 
and it seems very natural that Beethoven 
would look upon the whole world as an im- 
mense battle-field upon which Bonaparte 
had organized the victory'of liberty against 
that crowned despotism which during the 
last millennium asserted the divine origin of 
one man's power over a whole nation. 
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Under a similar impression, I am con- 
vinced the Erdica had its origin; hut 
more than to give the first impulse to Bee- 
thoven's creation, neither Bonaparte nor 
his victories had anything to do with this 
symphony. It never entered my mind that 
Beethoven had intended musically to de- 
scribe a battle-field by the first movement 
of the Erdica, or even to give a picture of 
his own sentiments at the thought of one, 
I had seen so many paintings by Horace 
Vernet, and others, which represented mod- 
ern battles, that if there were any similarity 
between these and the musical description 
of a battle it could not have escaped my per- 
ception. The Battle of Vittoria, composed 
by Beethoven, that of Hohenlinden, and ma- 
ny others of like character, had the same 
features as those printed "battle-pieces" 
and they were so utterly different in struc- 
ture and thought from the Erdica that I 
could not even force my mind to discover 
any resemblance between them. The so 
called battle-pieces are a compound of im- 
itations of cannonading and platoon fire, of 
the flourish of trumpets, the tramping of 
regiments, and the lamentations of the 
wounded, without even the vestige of any 
pervading thought, just as those painted 
battles of Horace Vernet; whilst the Erdica 
was at first sight, if nothing else, an amplifi- 
cation of one great musical idea, which even 
the most superficial mind could not con- 
found with the sounds which accompany the 
clash of a battle. What the Erdica was not, 
very soon became clear to me ; to discourse 
of the positive thought of which it was the 
expression, was not so easy, and I succeeded 
only after a study of many years in seizing 
it, though from the beginning it never failed 
to impress me more powerfully than any 
other composition; for, musically, not one 
of Beethoven's greater works is so easily 
understood as the Erdica. It is based upon 
the three fundamental tones of the E flat 
major, growing out of this simple germ 
into an immense organic creation, just as a 
palm-tree grows from a small seed to its ma- 
jestic shape. A work like the first move- 
ment of this symphony is the inspiration of 
an instant, and, though it required months 
to write it out and remember all its details, 
it nevertheless then stood in the mind of its 
creator in the same completeness as the 
world, in its infinite manifold forms, stood 
in the mind of God when he conceived of its 
creation. To bring it into its finite shape 



required space and time; to think it in its 
unity was the work of one of those happy 
moments which occur only in the life of a 
genius. The timeless instant is not less 
eternity than the endless, extended infini- 
tude. Extended in space and time, the orig- 
inal inspiration of an instant becomes a work 
of art, precisely as the falling of drops of 
calcareous water, for a long series of years, 
forms wonderful stalactite caves. Every 
drop is of the same nature in itself, and yet 
what an astounding structure do they form 
in the end ! They drop down or hang from 
the roof of the vault according to the same 
law, and yet they form a forest of pillars 
and columns, and the walls and the vaults are 
covered with innumerable crystals brighter 
than stars! Just so is the musical structure 
of the Erdica. It develops itself out of the 
simplest musical form until it becomes a 
world of beauty and earnestness. Only one 
single measure in this whole composition 
does not admit of a strictly musical interpre- 
tation, a point which reminds me of certain 
limits in any system of natural philosophy 
whence wc have to leap over into metaphys- 
ics in order to find the key to it. It is that 
celebrated and much disputed place, where 
the first and second violins in a tremolo hold 
B and A flat, and the horn sets in with 
the original fanfare E flat, G, E flat, B; 
the two E flats half notes, the G and B only 
fourths. 

This long-sustained and undissolved dis- 
sonance was so offensive to a mind which 
only thought of a mere contrapuntistic mu- 
sical exploration, such as the theory of har- 
monization could furnish, that, at the first 
rehearsal of the symphony, a very superior 
musician, and a pupil of Beethoven besides, 
stopped the orchestra after the setting in of 
the horn, and cried out, "This sounds infa- 
mously bad! It must be a mistake." The 
stupid remark so incensed Beethoven that 
he was very near boxing the ears of his pu- 
pil for it. The dissonance, in reality, can 
only be explained by the spirit, the meaning 
and the plan of the whole movement, and it 
is precisely this point which opened my own 
understanding to it. 

I asked myself how it was, that about 
in the middle of the first movement, whose 
determined, massive character was at first 
sight as clear to me as to anybody else, the 
composer inserted some soft, if not senti- 
mental, measures immediately before that 
celebrated dissonance which puzzled so ma- 
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ny of its interpreters. And I believe that I 
have found the correct answer. The under- 
taking of the composer was immense. He 
intended to carry out the same thought in 
his symphony which he supposed to have 
animated Bonaparte when he swept the old 
continent by his victorious legions; and just 
as he thought that the great conqueror 
might have stood still for a moment in the 
midst of his glorious career, asking himself 
whether it was well done or not that he de- 
stroyed so many lives for the victory of a 
new cause, and whether that new cause was 
right in itself; just so did the composer ar- 
rest the onward march of his musical col- 
umns, and gave room to a doubt whether 
his own course was right, and whether he 
should fight on and struggle on in the same 
determined manner in which he had ad- 
vanced so far. This uncertainty made him 
suffer, and drew from him sounds of grief 
and deep melancholy, when he at once 
heard a signal from above which no poetical 
mind could mistake for a single moment. 
It was as if a voice from another world had 
sounded in his ear the mysterious echo of 
his own fundamental thought; and, after 
this celestial sound had died away, the poet 
without further hesitation resumes his work 
and with fresh inspiration carries it to the 
end. Iti this manner alone can that disso- 
nance be explained. It is the sanction from 
above of a struggle in which the poet em- 
barked, and it shows with unmistakable 
clearness the whole aspect of that part of the 
symphony. It is not to describe a battle, 
but it means musically to represent the 
struggle of the new mode of thinking, liv- 
ing, and acting, against the old decaying 
despotism in all its manifold failures. I will 
not deny that, here and there, Beethoven 
may have used some of the musical forms 
and instruments which remind us of a 
battle-field, because they in the easiest and 
clearest manner expressed his thoughts; 
but the few measures in the composition 
which may be explained in this maimer cer- 
tainly do not give character to the whole. 
The principal character of the symphony is 
rather that of a firm and unwavering de- 
termination to carry out the great new 
thought, and to crush all difficulties which 
it may meet on its way. The thought of a 
battle is widened into that of an immense 
struggle of two contradictory principles, 
and that of the victory of one of two great 
armies, into the victorious march of a new- 



idea across a whole world, in arms for its 
old prejudices, privileges, and dogmas. — 
Never was the determination to fight and to 
win more gloriously expressed in any work 
of art. This determination is expressed in 
the first four measures by a mere transposi- 
tion of the keynote; the third and fifth of 
the E sharp major accord.* This short and 
emphatic melody is triumphantly carried 
through the whole movement, with the sole 
exception of those four measures which in- 
dicate a doubt of the righteousness of the 
poet's own course, until it is removed by 
that voice d 'outre tombc. 

Here we close; for a musical composition 
is the most universal form in which any 
thought may be expressed aesthetically, and 
it seems to us that it does not admit of any 
detailed explication without falling into the 
mistake of those who analyze a musical 
composition like a philosophical theory, or 
who, by means of the intellect alone, ex- 
plain it as a mere translation of natural cir- 
cumstances and historical events into the 
language of musical sounds and phrases. 
A composition of the character of this sym- 

* It is not from a mere whim or a pure acci- 
dent that this symphony is written in E sharp 
major. This key is by preference the key in 
which triumphant determination is rendered 
by musicians, just as E is the key for solemn 
and B the key for mysterious or diabolical 
compositions. I dare not attempt to explain 
this rather singular coincidence. It is the 
more mysterious to me, as by the subsequent 
raising of the Viennese diapason more than 
one half a tone in the course of this century, 
E flat is in fact changed into P, and B into 
B sharp or C. The compass of the human 
voice certainly has much to do with this 
choice of the various keys in vocal music ; 
but in instrumental music the same con- 
siderations exist only in so for as the instru- 
ments now in use have a certain limit of sound- 
ing capacity (Klanafaehiglceit) which they can 
not exceed; — the violin, for instance, after the 
modern raising of the diapason has reached its 
highest limits. But violins might be made one 
or two inches longer, and the diapason of in- 
strumental music might still he raised, whilst 
that of vocal music might remain stationary. 
In this manner, therefore, we do not reach an 
explanation of the different characters of the 
various keys. Yet the fact is undeniable, and 
the ugly effect of the arbitrary transposition of 
any great composition from one key into an- 
other shows that there is an essential con- 
nection between a composition and the key in 
which it is written, and the explanation must 
be looked for in another direction. We sup- 
pose it to lie in the proportions of the various 
intervals, which, as any piano tuner knows, are 
not exactly the same m all the scales. That 
key in which a composition was at first and 
originally conceived by a musician, can there- 
fore alone express the musical thought in its 
completeness and purity. 
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phony never can be explained in this way. 
The heart is always the principal recipient 
of any musical thought; but as there is no 
heart which does not receive a part of its 
education from the intellect, just so must 
every composition be also understood by the 
intellect in order to be the better seized in 
all its mysterious bearings by that greatest 
of all mysteries— the human heart. 

The secondary phrases and episodes (Sei- 
tengaenge) of this symphony are so ingeni- 
ously interwoven with the principal thought 
that the interest in the great theme is in- 
creased at every repetition or variation. 
The new melody especially, which at the 
end of the first Allegro swells the trium- 
phant march of the original theme into a 
perfect outcry of the composer's conviction 
that now the victory is achieved, is as perfect 
a creation as nature can present in its own 
domain. Here we feel that music is not like 
the other arts, the mere ideal expression of 
things, thoughts, circumstances, or actions, 
as they may belong to the external world, 
but that it is the art which represents the 
world as it is in itself; so that nature and 
music may be regarded as two different rep- 
resentations of tlie same absolute thought, 
music being the more universal of the two. 

"The universality of the language of mu- 
sic," says Arthur Schopenhauer, "is not the 
vague universality of abstraction, but is 
throughout combined with the clearest de- 
terminateness. It is the metaphysical com- 
plement of all physical phenomena, the 
thing-in-itself of any representation. The 
analogy between the two, therefore, orig- 
inates in the immediate recognition of the 



essence of the world without the aid of 
the intellect, and it should never be a 
mere imitation mediated by concents, nor 
conceived in the continuity of a conscious 
intention. If it results from any direct 
intention, music does not express the in- 
nermost essence, i. e. the will in itself, but 
it only imitates its external appearance in 
that insufficient manner which is peculiar to 
any imitative music. Parts of The Four 
Seasons of Haydn, of his Pygmalion, and the 
so-called battle-pieces, are instances of this 
imitative genre of music, which is nearly 
worthless. The unspeakable intimateness 
of feeling created by all good music, which 
shows itself to us as an uuattainably distant 
paradise, altogether plain and yet inexpli- 
cable, results from this, that it presents all 
the emotions of our innermost being, with- 
out any relation to reality and its vexations. 
At the same, t^me there is that deep earnest- 
ness which is so essential to good music, 
that it absolutely excludes from its domain 
any ridiculousness based upon the fact that 
music does not take its objects from the rep- 
resented world, in regard to which decep- 
tion and ridiculousness are alone thinkable; 
but that its objects are taken from things in 
themselves — that is, from the will, i.e. (he 
absolutely earnest in the world. Music, 
therefore, never represents distinct images 
or scenes of human life or of nature, and 
they are never connected with it by absolute 
necessity; but they stand in relation to 
it rather like examples to a general concep- 
tion. They are, in the determinateness of 
reality, what music tells only in the univer- 
sality of the mere form." 
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BEING AND NOTHING— IN WHAT SENSE TnEY ARE IDENTICAL. 



Mr. Editoe: — I have been reading with 
interest your "Nominalism vs. Realism." 

Your critic, Mr. , is acute, and I hoped 

he would have his say. Shall I state very 
briefly my apprehension of the matter in 



controversy? You will see whether I un- 
derstand you. 

The nominalist assumes the actual uni- 
verse, or his impression of it, to begin with. 
This is the object of thought, but he does 



